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The Historical Philosophy 
of Frederick Jackson Turner * 


IN the early nineties, two young men, Woodrow 
Wilson and Frederick Jackson Turner, graduate stu- 
dents in the Adams Seminar at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, agreed that the frontier had been one of the 
most important factors in moulding American history. 
Henry Adams, McMaster, and Schouler who were 
publishing their histories at this time had already 
allotted an unorthodox space to the West; and certain 
writers on economic history, struck by the constant 
demand of the West from colonial days up until the 
populist movement for cheap money, free lands, and 
a greater share in representation, declared that the 
frontier had been of great influence. But the hypo- 
thesis that the frontier had been a major factor in 
American history was in 1890 only an hypothesis: its 
truth had not been tested. | 

The two young students began work to test the 
theory. Wilson’s Division and Reunion and his larger 
history of the United States bore heavy marks of this 
purpose; but Wilson, after all, was more interested in 
_ the processes of government than in history and he 

left it to the patient, careful, and resourceful Turner 
to exploit and prove or disprove the role of the West. 
Turner devoted about twenty years in pursuit of this 
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idea — his first essay, “The Significance of the Fron- 
tier in American History”, at once winning him 
nation-wide recognition. 

Not all historians, of course, accepted Turner’s 
interpretation — which was just as well, as Turner was 
destined (as this last book, The United States 1830- 
1850, posthumously published, and the book of essays 
published in 1932, The Significance of Sections in 
American History, show) to forge past the earlier 
thesis and arrive at the conclusion that sectionalism 
was the fundamental basis of American history. The 
earlier New England historians who had always 
treated of an oversimplified sectionalism between 
North and South were slow to accept Turner’s phil- 
osophy of the frontier. In fact, one of Turner’s later 
colleagues at Harvard is reported to have observed 
that nothing of importance had ever happened West 
of the Appalachians. However, the conservative East- 
ern historians were eventually won to Turner’s inter- 
pretation, and it is asserted today that the only places 
where pure Turnerism is taught is in certain Eastern 
universities. 

The frontier, according to the ‘Turner interpreta- 
tion, as originally propounded, was essentially equali- 
tarian and democratic. Artificial distinctions of birth, 
education, wealth, and culture had less to do with 
determining a man’s station than common sense, lead- 
ership, character, and personality. Again, the West 
with its rich and cheap lands offered what seemed to 
be a boundless sanctuary for the oppressed and un- 
fortunate, for the restless and the adventurous, of 
the older communities both in the East and in Europe. 
The West, therefore, until the close of the frontier 
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always acted as a strong bidder against the East and 
Europe for the labouring classes, and, to a consider- 
able extent, forced a rise in wages and a betterment 
in working conditions in the industrial portions of 
America. It exerted a constant pressure upon older 
communities to liberalize their social and political in- 
stitutions by draining off the lowly population to 
the frontier where liberty, equality, and fraternity 
were practices and not theories. [he West also re- 
acted upon the Eastern States in a more subtle fashion 
than by holding up the constant threat to take away 
its labouring population. The sons and daughters of 
the Atlantic fringe dwelling in the West conveyed 
their ideas back to old communities which they had 
left, and these communities slowly and unconsciously 
absorbed much of the frontier ideals. 

Such in brief were Turner’s main concepts of the 
role of the frontier in American history. But, as I 
have suggested, in the last and more mature years of 
his work he was to emphasize another basis of Amer- 
ican history, namely, the importance of the sections 
and regions in determining culture, social and political 
attitudes, and economic life. From the very beginning, 
in fact, Turner’s essays had fallen into a framework 
which was based upon the assumption of regional and 
sectional differentiation. In his essays on the various 
frontiers he takes careful stock of the physiographic 
nature of the area of which he is writing. Rivers, val- 
leys, harbours, mountain chains, rainfall, temperature, 
and sous set natural boundaries to his particular fron- 
tiers. Another important element which emphasized 
regional or sectional differences he also noted in his 
earlier work, namely race. Indeed no historian has 
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been more conscious than Turner of the importance 
of racial influence. 

The sectional thesis is not an antithesis of Turner’s 
early historical philosophy in which the frontier was 
of paramount importance. It seems to me, rather, that 
the last book in particular is a synthesis of ‘Turner’s 
historical philosophies in which the early philosophy 
is subordinated to the sectional interpretation. It may" 
be, of course, that I am reading into Turner’s last 
writings more than he intended. It may be that he 
saw clearly that both sectionalism and the frontier 
had been, up to the end of this period, 1850, funda- 
mental em in our history, and that he was unable 
to arrive at a synthesis. But there is no doubt that 
Turner finally realized that frontier conditions were 
transitory while regional and sectional factors were 
permanent elements and hence of more importance. 

While Turner’s later philosophy commits him to 
the sectional interpretation of history and thereby 
gives greater significance to that point of view, it must 
be pointed out, as in the case of the frontier, that he 
was not the first historian to chart that field and in- 
terpret history in terms of sections and regions. The 
work of William E.. Dodd dates back over thirty years, 
and this has been Dodd’s philosophy from the be- 
ginning. I have notes taken from Dodd’s lectures about 
twenty years ago which deal most minutely with the 
study of the regions and sections. It is possible that 
Dodd’s conception of history was influenced by the 
German geographical interpretation of history (Dodd 
was trained in the German seminars), or it may be 
that he saw the implications of Turner’s early studies 
of the frontier, which invariably followed the regional 
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pattern, before Turner saw them. Perhaps — and most 
likely — Dodd saw the realities of American history as 
Beard, Phillips, Bolton, and others did. However this 
may be, it is of marked importance that Turner ac- 
cepted and developed in his own way the sectional 
interpretation of history. 

Turner’s philosophy of sectionalism as applied par- 
ticularly to the period 1830-1850 is best summed up 
in his own words: 


Each section had its own interest and worked to make 
it effective in the entire United States. Within each 
section there were varied regions. . . . These regions 
limited sectional unanimity, especially in Presidential elec- 
tions. At the same time, the existence of political parties 
extending into all sections, particularly after the forma- 
tion of the Whigs in 1834, created nationalizing influences 
that usually worked like elastic bands, holding the sec- 
tions together, but in years of special stress yielded to 
the sections’ individual fundamental demands. 

The American statesmen of the years between 1830 
and 1850, at least, were, on the whole, representative of 
the sections from which they came, authentic exponents 
of these sections’ fundamental traits and ideals; but they 
were more than this, for they had, also, to deal with the 
nation. The conditions of their rise from mere sectional 
ascendency was that they should be able to combine 
other sections with theirs in a common policy; to find 
bases on which to build up a country-wide following 
while still maintaining a hold upon their own people. 


However, political leadership and political parties, 
while acting as elastic bands to hold the sections to- 
gether, broke down in times of stress. 


When measures of importance arose, party lines usually 
gave way to sectional divisions. Even at such times, party 
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served as a moderating influence, forcing the adjustment 
and compromise between the sections in the policies of 
the leaders. Sectional divisions were clearly evident in 
the action of the committees in the shaping of bills, and 
were manifest in their third reading. In the final votes, 
however, party as expressive of similar regional interests 
in the nation, not seldom triumphed; but (as has been 
noted and as the maps show) where major sectional in- 
terests were involved, these parties, based on regions, 
yielded to sectional voting. This was a phenomenon by no 
means peculiar to this period. _ 


Whether proclaiming a sectional or a national phil- 
osophy (says Turner) the leaders, in effect, were 
thinking in terms of their own section. Jackson ex- 
pressed the attitudes of the West, Calhoun voiced the 
interests of the Southeast, and Webster, the so-called 
apostle of nationalism, had his philosophy “deeply 
shaped by New England sectional interests. His con- 
ception of the nation was adjusted to the economic. 
needs of his New England supporters.” “Clay’s com- 
promises and espousal of important issues owed their 
special form not only to his personal genius and his 
influence upon his party in various sections, but bore 
an impress from the social and economic ideas of the 
Ohio Valley.” Like comments, says Turner, can be 
made upon the other leaders including Benton, J. Q. 
Adams, W. H. Seward, Stephen A. Douglas, Buch- 
anan, Polk, and others. 

In The United States 1830-1850 Turner presents 
this sectional philosophy in plain unequivocating 
terms, and for that reason alone the work would de- 
serve careful consideration. In addition, while it is 
unfinished and in obvious need of much revision, it is 
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an important contribution to the historical literature 
not only of the country as a whole but of the in- 
dividual regions. ‘he author devotes a chapter each 
to New England, the Middle States, the South At- 
lantic States, the South Central States, the North 
Central States, and Texas and the Far West. His 
method of approach in each region ts similar. He 
analyzes the physical characteristics of the region, its 
soil, climate, rivers; the origin and distribution of its 
population; the educational and religious trends, cul- 
tural characteristics and social attitudes, newspapers 
and literature. That is, he attempts to present as full 
and complex a picture of the people as possible. His 
execution has not been as successful as his conception 
of the plan. His treatment of New England leaves 
much to be desired. Many elements of the picture 
which James ‘Truslow Adams presented in the third 
volume of his history of New England are missing. 
As a whole the chapter seems uncritical and too filled 
with platitudes and compliments (due perhaps to the 
fact that this and other chapters were delivered as 
lectures while Turner was at Cambridge, from 1918 
to 1924). The chapter on the Middle Atlantic States 
suffers from lack of revision and from over-amiability 
while lecturing to an Eastern audience. The chapter 
on the South Atlantic is stereotyped and it is doubt- 
ful whether Turner would have ever given his consent 
to its publication in this form, for he was studying 
Calhoun and this region at the time of his death. The 
chapters on the South Central States and the North 
Central States are splendid, though the South Central 


States is considerably inferior to his masterly treat-_ 


ment of the North Central States where he was really 
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at home. The chapter on Texas and the Far West is 
hardly more than a sketch. That portion of the book 
(about two- fifths) devoted to the political history of 
the period —“the interaction of sections and regions” 
— is uneven, inasmuch as it is based upon his regional 
surveys just mentioned. To sum up: The sectional 
interpretation of American History has been clearly 
and convincingly stated, but the history and interpre- 
tation of the individual sections — outside of the chap- 
ters on the North and South Central States (which 
after all were Turner’s own special province) — have 
hardly been more than a superficial survey. 
FRANK L. OWSLEY 


